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The  Gestural  Impulse  1945-60 


At  one  time  or  another,  almost  all  artists  associated  with  Abstract  Expressionism 
have  observed  that  it  is  difficult  to  group  them  as  practitioners  of  a  coherent  style. 
Willem  de  Kooning's  infamous  remark  "I  do  not  need  a  movement"  is  only  the  most 
blatant  such  formulation.  That  their  differences,  even  outright  oppositions,  were  clear 
to  the  artists  themselves  is  evident  from  the  profusion  of  contradictory,  sometimes 
argumentative,  statements  and  writings  they  composed  either  to  attack,  or  defend 
themselves  against,  one  another.  Conversely,  of  course,  such  a  dialogue  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  confirmation  of  their  association,  however  uneasy,  and  of  the  existence 
of  a  school,  incohesive  as  it  may  be. 

Within  much  contemporary  art  criticism  and  commentary,  it  has  become  com- 
monplace to  consider  the  abstract  and  gestural  painting  which  dominated  the 
later  1940s  and  1950s  from  a  formalist  perspective.  It  is  perceived  as  an  art  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  the  relationships  of  colors,  shapes,  and  lines;  the  establishment 
of  the  flatness  of  the  canvas  surface;  and  the  purely  physical  characteristics  of  a 
medium.  This  overly  simplified  and  largely  misconstrued  scenario  characterizes 
abstract,  gestural  painting  as  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  an  art-for-art's-sake 
aesthetic,  as  a  completely  self-referential  system  of  representation  born  of  a  refusal 
to  engage  social,  political,  and  economic  issues. 

The  writings  and  recorded  comments  of  the  artists  of  the  New  York  School, 
however,  testify  to  the  narrowness  and  illegitimacy  of  such  analyses.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  formal  issues — what  Hans  Hofmann  referred  to  in  his  teachings  and 
writings  as  the  "limits,"  "understanding,"  and  "possibility"  of  the  "medium  of 
expression" — are  the  irreducible  means  with  which  these  artists  worked.  Thus, 
Hedda  Sterne  insisted  upon  a  mastery  of  "technique"  and  the  "craftsmanship"  of 
painting  with  her  declaration,  "You  cannot  cheat  matter."  Grace  Hartigan,  contra- 
dicting interpretations  of  gestural  painting  as  an  expression  of  uninhibited  abandon, 
similarly  demanded  a  "rage  for  order,"  to  be  achieved  through  a  disciplined 
knowledge  of  formal  means.  That  formal  issues  are  precisely  considered  as  a  means, 
rather  than  an  end,  is  frequently  made  clear  in  the  published  statements  of  New  York 
School  artists.  Hofmann  spoke  of  embracing  abstract  and  formal  concerns  as  the 
most  convincing  pictorial  means  "to  enrich  and  to  give  deeper  content  to  life,"  which 
he  confirmed  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  "every  cultural  pursuit." 

Other  abstract  gestural  artists  often  declared  their  vehement  opposition  to 
formal  interpretations.  Clyfford  Still,  for  example,  wrote  that  it  is  "necessary  to  re- 
ject the  superficial  value  of  materiel."  Lee  Krasner  irreverently  spoke  out  against  an 
overburdening  emphasis  on  issues  of  pure  form  and  physical  technique:  "after  a 
while  such  questions  become  a  bore."  Willem  de  Kooning  claimed  that  he  included 


figures  of  women  in  many  of  his  paintings  largely  in  an  effort  to  repudiate  "all  this 
silly  talk  about  line,  color  and  form."  Though  he  admitted  that  he  was  not  a  "non- 
objective  painter,"  he  considered  representational  content  to  be  only  a  "glimpse  of 
something,"  a  "very  tiny — very  tiny"  aspect  of  his  work.  William  Baziotes  echoed 
such  convictions  about  the  subject  matter  in  his  own  more  abstracted  paintings; 
it  often  emerged,  he  said,  not  from  what  he  consciously  observed,  but  from  an  "inci- 
dental thing  in  the  background,  elusive  and  unclear."  It  becomes  evident  that  the 
commonly  perceived  rigid  dichotomy  between  abstract  and  representational  painting 
was  not  itself  the  primary  concern  of  these  artists.  "Pure  abstraction,"  Mark  Tobey 
confessed,  "would  mean  a  type  of  painting  completely  unrelated  to  life,  which  is  un- 
acceptable to  me."  In  an  attempt  to  refute  charges  that  non-figurative  work  is  "de- 
vious and  obscure,  and  sealed  from  comprehension,"  James  Brooks  maintained  that 
"formal  relations  are  much  more  than  formal  relations." 

Indeed,  during  the  late  forties  and  throughout  most  of  the  fifties,  the  adoption 
of  both  generally  abstracted  forms  and  gestural  painting  techniques  was  widely 
considered  by  the  practitioners  as  a  reaction  against  the  more  hard-edged  Neoplastic 
abstractions  of  Piet  Mondrian  or  the  Purist  aesthetic  of  Fernand  Leger,  an  aesthetic 
associated  with  a  celebration  of  the  industrial,  the  mechanistic,  the  technological, 
and  the  metropolitan.  In  fact,  the  direct  association  of  the  gestural  mark  with  the 
artist's  physical  movement  and  action  served  to  enhance  the  association  of  the  brush- 
stroke with  the  handmade  as  opposed  to  the  machine-made  and  with  the  survival 
of  the  individual  in  a  postwar  society  altered  by  urbanization  and  an  emergent  cor- 
porate economic  system.  It  was  largely  the  gestural  impulse,  the  seemingly 
involuntary  and  unconsciously  produced  mark  of  the  brush  loaded  with  pigment, 
which  most  effectively  and  convincingly  registered  and  recorded  the  rejection  of 
consumer,  corporate,  and  mechanistic  elements  of  modern  life.  In  this  sense, 
gestural  painting  was  an  active  and  conscious  indictment  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  environment  of  postwar  America.  The  meaning  of  these  works  is  most 
fully  embodied  in  a  recognition  of  what  New  York  School  artists  refused  to  paint. 
They  adamantly  rejected  the  encroaching  aspects  of  consumerism  and  materialism 
engendered  by  the  increasingly  monolithic  mass  media;  Adolph  Gottlieb  vociferously 
eschewed  an  "integration  within  this  system"  and  characterized  mass  culture  as 
"stereotyped  and  moronic."  In  a  reiteration  of  Gottlieb's  assertion  that  painting  must 
be  considered  an  "anti-social  act,"  Jack  Tworkov  professed  that  his  will  to  paint  was 
largely  a  reaction  against  "our  civilization  itself  that  fills  me  with  despair,"  a  despair 
he  described  as  a  longing  "to  become  an  earthworm,  a  snail,  a  slug,  and  get  away 
from  humanity." 


Speaking  of  an  art  of  "nakedness,  an  art  stripped  bare,"  Robert  Motherwell 
enumerated  "whole  worlds"  that  abstract  and  gestural  painting  renounces.  Espousing 
sentiments  of  alienation — "a  feeling  of  being  ill  at  ease  in  the  universe"  and  of  "a 
primary  sense  of  gulf,  an  abyss,  a  void  between  one's  lonely  self  and  the  world" — 
Motherwell  defined  his  painting  as  a  general  refutation  of  "the  social  world  that  tends 
to  appear  irrational  and  absurd."  Ad  Reinhardt  asserted  that  "one  can  find  some 
of  painting's  meanings  by  looking  not  only  at  what  painters  do  but  at  what  they  refuse 
to  do"  and  proceeded  to  list  the  many  negations  which  determined  the  forms  of  his 
abstract  painting.  A  clear  rejection  of  the  commercial  values  dominant  in  a  corporate 
economic  system  and  expanding  mass  media  is  found  in  Clyfford  Still's  claim  that  his 
art  vigorously  avoided  any  collusion  with  "the  collectivist  rationale  of  our  culture"  or 
compromise  with  its  "authoritarian  devices  for  social  control."  Even  Esteban  Vicente's 
call  for  art  to  be  "poor .  .  .  restrained,  spare,  meager"  can  be  interpreted  as  a  denun- 
ciation of  contemporary  material  abundance  and  its  commercial  values. 

That  this  opposition  to  the  general  and  pervasive  directions  of  American  culture  and 
society  proved  to  be  a  losing  battle  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  myth  of  heroism 
which  surrounds  the  art  of  this  period.  As  early  as  1959,  Clyfford  Still  determined 
that  the  battle  was  lost  and  that  "corruption  is  complete."  This  was  before  movements 
such  as  Pop  embraced  media  imagery,  Minimalism  adopted  industrial  materials, 
and  Conceptualism  exploited  language  within  the  pictorial  realm.  In  an  act  of 
transgression,  subsequent  generations  of  American  artists  would,  almost  inevitably, 
take  up  what  the  New  York  School  rejected.  In  the  current  market-dominated,  Neo- 
Pop,  Neo-Minimalist,  Neo-Conceptual  artistic  moment,  it  is  now  considered  self- 
evident  that  there  is  no  way  for  art  to  maneuver  outside  of  what  Still  characterized 
as  a  universal  mass  culture  with  the  "omnivorousness  of  the  totalitarian  mind."  From 
this  perspective,  Jack  Tworkov's  plea  for  an  "identification  with  a  world  outside 
oneself"  and  Lee  Krasner's  desire  for  an  art  in  which  the  "inner  and  outer  are 
inseparable"  seem  valorous  in  their  pursuit  of  the  perpetually  and  inexorably  elusive. 

Ultimately,  it  can  be  claimed  that  Abstract  Expressionism  rejected  the  mass 
cultural  values  which  were  being  formulated  in  America  at  mid-century.  Yet  its  very 
refusal  to  participate  in  that  system  constituted  an  act  of  inclusion.  It  was  precisely 
the  ubiquity  of  contemporary  mass  culture  that  generated  a  search  for  alternatives — 
and  thereby  determined  the  forms  in  which  Abstract  Expressionism  took  refuge. 
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